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" M-zars," just as every king was designated " lord of the two lands." (2) The 
Hebrew and Egyptian traditions as to the origin of the Eg)^tians and their 
ethnic and linguistic affinities. It is tested by the latest scientific research. 
The Egjrptiaus, with the Cushites and Canaanites were descendants of Ham 
and, as the Pentateuch represents them, lived before dispersion at their home 
in the cradle of the race in Asia. The Hebrew tradition on this point is 
strictly Egyptian in its conception and expression and shows an Egyptian, 
editor. (3) The Hebrew cosmogony shows familiarity with Eg3rptian, rather 
than with Babylonian sources. The very expression, e. g., "in beginning," 
"morning and evening " are Egyptian ; the " chaos " and the word for God 
"Elohim" as contrasted with Jehovah Elohim in chap. 2, are suggestive. 
Ex. 6 : 2, 3 is to be taken literally, that " Jehovah " was first used by Moses ; 
but how are we to explain the frequent use of the name "Jehovah" in the 
book of Genesis, unless as an undesigned coincidence reflecting the editorship 
of the very man who in reality first used it? The idea of "Jehovah" as the 
" being " or " becoming," " the self-existent one " pervades all Egyptian liter- 
ature. The idea is suggested by the "ankh" or cross borne in the hand of 
every Egyptian God. (4) The story of the Hebrews and their relations with 
Egypt furnishes the culminating argument for the Mosaic editorship. The 
editor knew all about Egypt. He made no mistake. His accuracy is seen in 
the most minute particulars. No Hebrew living after Moses had the degree of 
familiarity required. In short, "no prophet or scribe of Israel, subsequent to 
Moses' era, can be mentioned, who, as a Redactor, would have edited the 
Pentateuch in so Egyptian a way." 

Acute, interesting, definite and sturdy ; but sometimes also far-fetched, illogical, dog- 
matic, and assumptive. 



John the Forerunner.* John the Baptist and Paul have had scarcely less in- 
fluence than Jesus upon Christianity. John was properly the founder of the 
ecclesiastical features of Christianity. He was an agitator but would have 
had only transitory influence but for the fact that Jesus took up his work. He 
stirred men to act but Jesus taught and stirred them to think. The word 
" repent " and the rite of baptism are his contribution to Christianity. He did 
not prepare the people to receive Jesus or prepare Jesus for his work. He 
simply aroused men. Hillel was the one who most influenced Jesus and the 
thought of Christianity. John was one of those prophets so characteristic of 
the Hebrew nation. What contributed to his success was the political and re- 
ligious hopes of his nation and time. But his success was greater than he 
expected. He had roused a revolution. The whole nation was ready for war. 
He might have been Messiah himself. But he did not see his way ahead and 
turned the thoughts and expectations of the people to another leader, Jesus. 
These two leaders kept working together for some time. Each appeared 
equally the founder of a religion and it may well have been doubted then 
which was to be greater. But Jesus had ideas and John had not. So the in- 
fluence of the latter gradually fell off. Jesus aroused the people to think. 
John's disciples gradtially went over to Jestis. By this act Christianity 
was made a composite religion. The disciples of John demanded baptism 
and repentance. Thus the simplicity and directness of Christ's religion were 

• By Austin Bierbower, in Unitarian Review, Oct. 1890, pp. 3<n-3i& 
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early modified. John has always been held in high esteem by the Orientals. 
He stands at the head of the Zoroastrian Gnostic system. Several Christian 
sects took him as their patron saint. It is claimed that our Gospels studiously 
repress the activity and influence of John. Many believe that John the Baptist 
instead of Jesus or Buddha is to be the " Light of Asia." 

An article which contains much crude theorizing and reveals not a little ignorance. It 
calls attention, however, in an exaggerated way, to the position and influence o£ John the 
Baptist in the beginnings o£ Christianity. We have too much neglected this inquiry and it 
demands careful investigation. 



Doctrine of Divine Retribution in the Old Testament.* In the Old Testa- 
ment retribution belongs to Time and not to Eternity. It takes the form of 
"judgments," appearing in calamities. The responsibility for sin was joint 
and several and these judgments might fall upon the subject for the sin of the 
king, on the son for the sin of the father, on the nation for the sin of the indi- 
vidual. When the consciousness of the individual began to be felt, situations 
arose in which this theory would not hold good and attempts at reconciliation 
follow. The earlier ideas regarded God as watching over the tribe or nation 
as a whole and punishing crimes against social morality upon the wrong doer 
or his family. Later it is sins against himself that he punishes. He is God of 
the tribe and hence favors Israel against its enemies. He is strictly just in 
bringing punishment on the community or family for the sin of one but his 
mercy is shown in letting the consequences of virtue extend through more gen- 
erations than those of sin. His punishments are purely material. The eighth 
century prophets hold substantially the same views. Ezekiel first discusses 
the difficulties of the doctrine of social solidarity. Exiled Jews fancied that 
they were suffering from their fathers' sins and that there was no escape. 
Ezekiel himself had told them that they must be punished. But now he tells 
them that only the guilty shall suffer, the righteous shall live. But this does 
not turn out to be entirely satisfactory. Hence come the perplexities of Job 
and Ecclesiastes. Suffering is regarded as disciplinary in the case of the 
righteous, or the " stiffering Servant" endures his ills for the well-being of his 
people. The historical books filled with the national idea regard the history 
of Isarel as a holy history in which God interferes directly to punish sin by ad- 
versity and calamity. But that theory would not apply to the present and 
hence came difficulty. The thought of the nation clung to the theory that 
misfortune implied sin and the higher thought of the second part of Isaiah was 
not accepted. The Psalter reveals the bliss of spiritual communion with God 
in spite of external circumstances. The law, however, fixed the mind on an 
ideal of holiness and thus promoted escape from the material theory of ret- 
ribution, in proclaiming that the love and service of God is its own reward. 

An informing article, which, on the basis of the Wellhausen view of the order of the Old 
Testament books, builds up an interesting theory of the development of this doctrine. 
* By C. G. Montefiore, in the Jewish Quarterly Review, Oct. 1890, pp. 1-12. 



